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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



Theories of the Will in the History of Philosophy. By 
Archibald Alexander. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1898. Pp. viii + 353. Si. 50. 

Few treatises on the will have dealt with the subject from a purely 
historical point of view. Jonathan Edwards knew but little of preced- 
ing discussions, and they had extremely small influence upon his think- 
ing. In his Freedom of the Will he makes almost no reference to them. 
Subsequent writers have very generally followed his example. Each 
new author has seemed determined to work out the problem for him- 
self without help from the past. The common histories of philosophy 
have given their chief attention to the intellectual part of man, and 
the will has been comparatively neglected. To learn what has 
been thought about the will one has been compelled to rummage 
through many a dusty tome and to disentangle the doctrine, even 
when he found it, from a portentous network of metaphysics and 
theology. 

Professor Alexander has rendered a valuable service to all investi- 
gators. His book is a sort of elementary Leitfaden through the earlier 
history of opinions respecting man's voluntary nature. The author 
does not expound to us his own views, although his remarks on Kant 
permit us to guess them. The volume professes to be only preliminary, 
and prepares the way for another in which we shall be treated to his 
reasonings and conclusions. Although this method may be disap- 
pointing to some, it should be welcomed by all earnest students of 
philosophy. It is the German method : before attempting a theory of 
your own, learn all that has been written upon the subject since the 
foundation of the world. 

A work of no greater compass than this could not be expected to 
deal exhaustively with any single one of the great names of which it 
treats. The array, indeed, is somewhat appalling. It includes Plato 
and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans, St. Paul, the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, Augustine, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, Episcopius, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Descartes, Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and 
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Lotze. The conceptions of will held by these writers are presented 
with varying degrees of fulness, and on the whole we cannot quarrel 
with the relative importance which Dr. Alexander has assigned to them 
respectively. In each case the treatment shows large reading, and the 
brief citations from the originals — which for the sake of the novice we 
could wish had been accompanied by English translations — are exceed- 
ingly judicious and suggestive. 

Unless this volume is to be followed by a second devoted to the 
history of the doctrine, we shall be compelled to criticise the point at 
which the author closes his account. It is difficult to understand why 
Jonathan Edwards should have been omitted from the chapter on 
"Theories of the Will in Christian Theology," and why Lotze's Medi- 
cinische Psychologie should be included, while such modern writers as 
Julius Muller and Ernest Naville on the continent, Spencer, Martineau, 
Solly, Sidgwick, and Green in England, and Hazard, Whedon, James, 
Ladd, and Bowne in America, should not be mentioned. The state- 
ment that the present essay is the first of a series, and the intimation 
that recent theories of the will have been greatly influenced by the 
evolutionary philosophy, lead us to hope that our author may be 
meditating a supplementary historical account of these more modern 
views. 

The importance of the subject is well indicated in the saying of 
Augustine, " We are nothing else than wills," and to this conclusion 
our author himself seems to tend. It is interesting to learn that inde- 
terminism dates back to Epicurus, and that in his case materialism did 
not exclude a belief in freedom. Until recent times, indeed, it may be 
said that only the knights-errant in theology and philosophy, like 
Duns Scotus, Episcopius, and Berkeley, have been indeterminists. But 
the growing sense of personality which naturally results from the Chris- 
tian revelation has made not only tenable, but necessary, the mainte- 
nance of a doctrine of freedom against which our fathers would have 
fought as utterly inconsistent with the sovereignty of God. With 
Reid, Kant, and Lotze, we must modify our conceptions of causality 
so as to leave room for human self-determination, responsibility, and 
guilt ; and our author says well that we must return to Kant, yet must 
at the same time do Kant's work over again so as to reconcile reason 
and understanding. Kant certainly approaches the truth when he 
criticises the determinism of Leibnitz as conceding to man only the 
freedom of the turnspit, which directs its own movements when it is 
once wound up. 
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In our judgment the modern conception of nature as the present 
manifestation of an infinite mind and will furnishes the key to the 
problem of freedom. If nature itself is the expression of freedom, 
then nature cannot give evidence against freedom. Personality is itself 
freedom, and our freedom alone reveals to us our personality. So far 
Kant has testified to the truth. He has only obscured the truth when, 
in his third antinomy, he has set over against his thesis the antithesis : 
"There is no freedom, but everything in the world happens according 
to the laws of nature." The laws of nature are only the regular work- 
ings of freedom. 

There is no conflict between the phenomenal and the noumenal, 
nor is freedom only noumenal. Will is the only cause, whether nou- 
menal or phenomenal, and in knowing the phenomenal we know the 
noumenal also. In the words of James Martineau : "The whole illu- 
sion of Necessity springs from the attempt to fling out, for contempla- 
tion in the field of Nature, the creative new beginnings centered in 
personal subjects that transcend it ; " or, as we should prefer to phrase 
it, the attempt to reduce the unique and initiatory acts of will to the 
category of regularity and order. 

The subject is important because of its relations both to science 
and to religion. Biedermann, the German theologian, has indicated 
the tendency of modern thought when he writes : "Everything is mira- 
cle — therefore faith sees God everywhere; nothing is miracle — there- 
fore science sees God nowhere." It is the same thing as to say that 
science and theology are but different aspects of the same series of 
events — the one looking upon the series from below, the other from 
above. The more we study nature, the more shall we discover will, 
and that, too, a will that is free. If Dr. Alexander will now give us a 
second volume in which are described Jonathan Edwards and the 
way in which his determinism has played into the hands of modern 
agnosticism and materialism, together with the rising tide of ethical 
thought which has made the view of Edwards no longer tenable, he 
can then with a good conscience proceed to state in a third volume 
his own philosophy of the will. Hie labor, hoc opus est. Yet so 
good a beginning as is the present volume would promise a good 
ending. 

Augustus H. Strong. 
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